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ABSTRACT 

This paper attempts to identify the inferential logic 
used by first-grade teachers in forming expectations abbut student 
achievement. Data for this study was obtained from an earlier studj 
in which 74 first-grade teachers were divided into two groups to 
investigate factors jthat are related to the formation of first-grade 
t^aghers* expectatiqns of their students' academic performance. 
Forty-six teachers responded to questionnaires, and the remaining 28 
were intervieVsJ u^hg the free response format. The free response 
interviews werecdaed for types of inferences. The two types of 
causality in events as distinguished by Heid^r are personal and 
impersonal causality. It was concluded from this study that in terms 
of personal and environmental forces, teachers tend to make 
inferjances reflecting personal causality for students percjeived to be 
doing w^ll or average. Causal inferences for for students perceived 
tp J5e d/iing^ocrly in school also reflect personal causality; 
hpifever, as the year progressed, causality- was increasingly - 

tributed to environmental forces. The , first-grade teaCh^J^si in this 
study pteferred attributing failure, to environmental f orces,^ The 
pattern of causal inferences indicated that first-grade teachers' 
expectations differentially reflect personal and environmental 
forces. If a teacher expects a student to do well or average in 
first-grade, these expectations will be based oi^ characteristics that 
the teacher believes tW student can control. (SK) 
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The main objective of the CORRELATES OR ' " 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING PROJECT is to expand 
the number of teaching prin<!:ipPes based 
on documented findings from systematic 
classroom research. The problems and 
processes^ studi.ed have been selected on 
the ba^s observation' awd consultation 
with t0ache>s and school personnej. Em- 
^-e- ho Grf g 13 crv ^h^^j^udy of the claeeroom 
^oydi s'cover* how to^^ processes tan be 
ccmducted to the greatest advantage of 
'eachers and individual students.' 

One of tho project's major efforts was a 
''two-year study of 'teaching effectiveness 
'^'")lving the examination of 'the class- 
1 behavior of teachers consistent in 
lucing student learn rng gains. 
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•Since 1974 three othdr major data coHec- 
tion efforts were initiated and completed. 

(1) STUDENT- ATTRIBUTE STUPY whicih looked ^ 
at sty dent characteristics and behaviors * 
and their effects on teachers. ^ 

. ' ' * 

(2) FIRST GRADE READING GROUP STUDY, an 
experimentaf study des'-igned to test the * 
effectiveness of selected group management 
techniques in teaching reading. 

« " "** 

(3) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDY/a^fol low up 
on earlier work from the second and third 
grades of the influence of teacher charac- 
teristics and behavior on students^ cognitive 
a.nd affective gains. 



This project was supported by the National Institute of Education • 
Contract OEC 6r 1 0-108, Research and Development Center for Teacher: Education, 
and by Contract N I E-C-74-0089, Correlates of Effective Teaching, The 
opinions expressed herein do not necessahily reflect the position or policy 
of the National Institute of Education, and no off icial endorsement by that 
office should be inferred. 
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Causal Inferences of First Grade Teachers 

Heider (1953) has developed what he refers to as naive or common sense 
psychology to explain the process an Individual follows to attribute causality". 
Attribution of causality manifests itself in causal Inferences. Causal 
inferences are made to explain events, attributing causality to sources per- 
celved to be responsible for a given outcome. Jhese sources may be found 
ir\ personal forces, environmental forces or both. Personal forces are made 
up of qua I it ies- associated with the individual. Environmental forces are 
comprised of stimuli in the environment which Influence perception of an 
event. 

j ir 

Perception I 

In order to ascribe causality, tjhe person must be able to perceive the 
event. Dispositional qualities In thje environment which affect perception, 
that is, those qualities which show relative invariance include factors such 
as shape, color, and size of the percBived object. Psychological dispositional 
properties involved in perception Include character ist Ic^ such as traits, mo- 
tives, sentiments, and wishes. , 

Heider (1.9-58) accounts for individual differences in percept ion, through 
differences in perceptual styles. Differences in perceptual styles are a 
result of idiosyncratic approaches' to the world. Chowdry and Newcomb (1952) 
demonstrated how differences in percej)tual styles differentiate leaders and 
non-leaders In a group. Members of various groups were asked to evaluate the 
groups' attitudes on a number of issues which ranged from high to low rele- 
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I " ■ 

Vance to the group. Those membWs judged 1o be leaders of the groups were 
superior to non-leaders in eva I uat i ng rhe groups' opinions on issues which 
were familiar and relevant to the group. [Tnfere were no differences between 
leaders and non-leaders on issu^ whic*h were relatively unfamiliar or non- 
relevant to the group. Chowdry ^nd Newcomb (1952) conclude that leaders 
possess a superior ability to eva.luate group opinion and attitudes and per- 
sonality characteristics which enable them to more fully communicate witfyj^ 

) 

group members. ^ 

Taglurl (1969) describes the process of perception between the observer 
and the other person as one of dyadic Interplay between the two parties.. The 
observer and the observed are simul^taneously observed and , observer . Percep- 
tions are formed by both parties. Their reciprocal feedback modifies the 
manner In which they present themselves in a continuing recycling process. 
Dulling this process, each persdlTMr^s^-^-v^TMat ions of himself as a m^ans of 
validating his hypotheses about the otl|er. 

• ■ 

Analysis of acti6n 

Aha lysis of action In halve psychology also takes into account personal 
and environmental forces. However, personal ajjid environmental forces do not 
possess the same status. Effective personal forces show traits of personal 
causality, and the environmental forces lack this quality. 

The ^attr Ibut Ion of causality Jn>th'e personal forces is made up of power 
and motivational factors. ^^^Wer, which also Includes ability, in combination 
with dif f iculty exer^ed^'^ the environment is referred to by Helder (1958) 
as can . Motivational factors are referred to as trying. Ability, a ma^ji 
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power factor. Is a d'l sposit lortBl conce^^t. While relatively enduring, there 
are facets of ability which are less permanently a part of the person, such 

as knowledge. , . 

« 

Heider '(1958) distinguishes two types of causality in events. These are 
personal and impersonal causality. Referring to the dichotomy between personal 
and environmental forces, personal causality would be attrfbuted to personal 
forces such as power and motivation. Impersonal causal ity would be attribu- 
ted to environmental forces such as shape and color. 

A further distinction between personal and impersonal causality can be 

found in the ijnitial focus of perception. The initial focus in impersonal 

causality is in the envir^ment. The environment controls nothing although 

the divergent part'of the process, mu I t1 f i na H ty, is connected to it. The 

« 

initial focus in persona I ^causa I Ity is the intention. Intention controls * 

everything In the act ion* sequence. 

A final distinction between personal and impersonal cauc;r>llty ii th^^ 



presence, in personal causality, of cognitive characteristics of attribution ; 
within the ot^erver. .'As Tagiurl (196?) has pointed out, some of these charac- 
terlstlcs manifest themselves as properties of an implicit personality theory. 
The first of these properties is a tendency to maximize -^balance and avoid 
dissonance of elements. Second is an Inclination, under certain circumstances 
to assume similarity with the other person. Third is a tendency to form 
stereotypes and fourth Is the tendency to judge the other person In terms of 
a haseMlne ^or that person. , ' 

A raT»9^ factor in the tendency to maximize balance and minimize dissonance 
fs'the perception of some traits as more central than others. Asch (1946) 
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demonstrated the perception of central traits in a series of experiments in 
which lists of characteristics varying in the number of similar traits were* 
read to groups of subjects. When traits judged to be central were cfnanged in 
the jis^, the impressions formed by the subjects changed accordingly. Central 
traits were found to determine the content and function of other traits. 

Crandall (1970) investigated the , centra I ity pf certain trai.ts and their 
utility to infer peripheral traits. In the first of two experiments, he 
had subjects rank eight traits along three variables: importance and predic- 
tlve value, and conf irmabi I ity of the trait. He found the 'importance and pre- 
dictiv^e value of a trait very strongly related. T-here was a high correlation 

e 

(£.= .64) between trcfits rated imf^ortant and high in predictive value. In/the 
second experim^pt, he had subjects rate the number of times a series of traits 
were found useful to jnfer other traits. His results indicate that traits 
Judged to be most important to* have the highest number of predictions. 

Jn an effort to determine a general global trai.i — of— perceivi ng others, 

Cllne and Rithards (I960) discovered two components in the gehera I ability, 
to perceive others accurately, , Subjects were instructed to view -films^f 
interviews of people and complete rating form4. They found"" two components 
involved in perceiving others accurately; stereotype accbiracy and differen- * 
tial accuracy. Stereotype accijracy was defined^s the ability to predict 
deviation from^ the grand mean of th.e mean of imjividual t'rait-s. Differential 
accuracy was definfed^as the ability -to predict differences between judges on 
each trait cgnsidered separately. According to Cline and Richards (1960)" 
the two components are' re! at ivel y independent. A good judge may -be accurate 
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'because he has an accurate stereotype, or because he is able to predict 
speci f ic. d if ferences between individuals, or both. 

Two types^'bf errors are possible *in the tendency to maxJirii'^e balance and 
minimize dissonance. These are the halo phenomenon and logical error. The _ 
halo phenomenon is produced by the spreading of the perception of one^trait 
over a number of other traits. Tagiuri (1969) describes ^ logical error as 

V 

an er^ror based on an established conception of- what traits go with others. 

Another cogrt:ltIve characteristic of attribution is the primacy effect 
of a trait. Tagiuri (1969) describes the primacy effect as the tendency of 
data presented at the beginning to remain as a salient feature, unless Strongly 
contradicted. Asch (j946) studied the primacy effect in an experiment in 
which identical lists of characteristics wer.e read to two groups of subjects, 
varying only the. succession of characteristics* He found, that the first terms 
set up a direction which exerts an effect on later -items. The^i^r^t terms 
create a broad Impression and the latter items are related to this, impression. 
The view acquires stability so that the latter terms are fitted in if they 
are not highly contradicted, , • i * 

MotlvationaJ factors have so far only been mentioned briefly In the dis- 
cussion €hf the attribution of causality; however, they also play a large part 
in this process. Helder (1958)^ referjs to 'motivational factors as trying . ^ 
The factors In trying are icirferrN>Dns] and exertion* Intentions describe what 
the person Is trying to do* cxerflondescr i bes how hard he is trying. 

Causality Is not attributed totally to the person or to the environment. 
Helder (1958) has described- a successive series of stages in which attribution 
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to the person decreases and attribution to the environment increases* The 
person i$ herd^most accountab I e 'at thevglobal concept of responsibility. 
This means he is responsi^ble for each effect and anything connected with him. 
At the next level, anything caused by the person is ascribed to him. At the 
third level; the person is only responsible for the aftereffects of his 
actions. Next; the person Is only ^el-d responsibi e-only .for what he intended. 
The person is held least responsible when his motives are not entiVely as- ♦ 
cribed to him. Througho^ these levels, the environment is increasingly 
attributed more responsibility for the .event. 

As Tagi ur 1 969) observes, when the person and the ^nvi ronment^l>3f^ken 
separately, each source yields non-random but i ndetermi naYi^^u^^ji^i^i 
together, they yield highly determinant judgments* These judgmentsyare highly 
consensual and functional. 

Teacher expectations and causality ^ 

Attribution of causality is a human and very G6mmon characterist ic> 
Attribution of causality, or causal i nferencesr^ provi de a key step in the 
formation of teacher expectations. Th^y^istence and effects of teacher ex- 
pectat tons have been discussed in d^pth elsewhere (Finn, 1972; Brophy and Good, 
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1974). The present discussion will be limited to the role cff causal Inferences 
in teacher expectations. 

Brophy ar^d^^od (1974) have developed a model of teacher expectations 
wKich ^con^xf^^fs of five steps. The process begins at*, the beginning of the 
school year when the teacher receives information about her students. -This 
Information Includes past performance, observations by former teachers, and 
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the teacher* s own impressions at the beginning of the year. Next, as a 
result of expectations formed at the beginning of the year, the teacher will 
treat different stu(;lents differentially. 

In the tbi'rd step of the model, the students in the class treat the 
teacher differentially. This is partly a 'result of the student's personality 
and partly a result of the teacher's treatment of the student. The student's 
response to the teacher tends to be reciprocal. In the next step pf the model 
the student responds to the teacher with behavior that complements and rein- 
f(^es the teacher's expectations. * ' 

» Finally, the differential effect of the teacher's expectations on her 
students will be manifested in terms of student performance in one of the fol- 
lowing ways. Mn the^ca^e of those teachers whose expectations are appropriate 
or inappropriate but ^ot rigid, student performance will be predictable on 
the basis of past performance. In those cases where the teacher's expecta- 
tions are inappropriate and rigid, it is highly probable there wiJ I be one of 
two outcomes. If the expectations are inappropriately high> 'depending on the 
type and frequency of the interactions, the student, may do better than ex- 
pected but at emotional expense. If the expectations are inappropriately low, 
with fewer interactions, more criticism, and less praise, the student is like- 
ly to show a drop in performance. 

Causal inferences begin to be made with the input of information fr.dm 
various sources. These inferences develop in^o expectation^. As descri.bed' ' ^ 
earlier, causal inferences tend to be formed on an intuitive basis using in- ' 



formation gained from the environment and the observer's own characteristics. 
' Causal Inferences tend to be simple and relat^l-veiy uncomplicated. Jackson 
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■ (1968) notes that there^ |s a conceptual simplicity in the teacher's views 
af the classroom, ,He interviewed teachers considered superior by supenvisors 
and administrators. Four aspects of the teacher's conceptual, simplicity • 
include: ' . * , 

1. An uncomp f icated ,view of causality. 

2. An intuitive rather than rational view of classroom interactions-^ 

3. An opinionated rather than open minded view of alternative methods 
* to teach i ng. ' 

4. Narrowness in workingvdef initions assigned to ^aji^^stract terms. * 
According to Jackson *(I968); the focus of the teacher's concern is on the 
concrete group of students. 

Studies of teacher's annoyances and preferences lend support to Jackson's 
^(1968) observations of conceptual simpTicity and concrete orientation. When 
asked to list annoyances and preferences, teachers tend to list concrete be- 
haviors rather than abstract concepts. 

Kaplan (1952) studied fhe annoyances of classroom teachers. Annoyances 
listed by over two thirds of the teachers In the study included not completing 
assignments; antisocial behaviors such as stealing, cheating, and lying; day- 
dreanring ^nd lack of attention; instances of aggressiveness; Instances'i nvol- 
' ving destructi veness; and ,npn-conformity ^ Annqyances listed by one half of 
the teachers include^ s^l fishrtess,,^i"s^.of physical aggression, sullenness, 
timidity, interruptions, end defiania^or opposition to the teacher's authority. 

Preferences in personality traitl*" include extroversion, sensing, thinking, 
and judgment (Shain, I973), In a sfbdy of factors affectrng teachers' percep- 
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tions of students. Glass (1967) found that teachers are primarily 
concerned with behaviors that occur in school, especially disruptive beha- 
vior. Teachers appear to be less concerned with behavior outside of the 
school. 

On the basis of causal inferences formed at\^ beginning of sc^ppl, 
the teacher's expectations begin to develop, and differential treatment of 
the students begins. As the students are treated differentially, their 
responses tend to confirm the teacher^s expectations and reinforce the 
process used to make causal inferences. As the year progresses, the teacher 
continues to make causal inferences based on the information she has al- 
ready accrued. If the teacher's perceptions of her student^^re accurate, 
her inferences of causality will also be accurate, leading to realistic 
expectations. If her perception of the classroom is inaccurate, her inr 
ferences of causality will be inaccurate, leading to false or unrealistic 
expectations regarding the performance of her students. 

The present study seeks to determine the types of causal inferences 
made by first grade teachers with respect to the student* s perceived aca- 
demic performance. Causal inferences made by the teachers were gathered 
from interviews conducted at three, periods during the school year. The 
first period occurred during the first two weeks of school. The second ^ 
period occurred after the teachers had scored their students* Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests, approximately one month to six weeks after school start- 
ed. The third period occurred during the middle of the year* Infereaces 
gathered from the interviews werj§,^studied for differences between groups of 
students varying in perceived lev^s of achieVe/rient. i^tf*^ 
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Method 

Data for the present study were obtained from an earlier study ^f 
teachers' expectations (Willis, 1972, Note. I). Willis i n vest i gated facers 
which are relateqi to the formation of first grada'tfeachers ' expectations of 
their students' academic performance. In her study, the subj'ects, were 74 f i>st 
grade teachers in the Memphis Public School System and the Shelby County |^ 
School System. Jhe teachers were divided into two groups; 46 teachers / 
f responded to questionnaires and the remaining 28 teachers were interviewed ^ 
using a free response- foryat. - Interviews were conducted at three different ^ 
times during the school yeaf*. The- first interview period occurred during 
the first two weeks of school. The second interview took place one to two 
weeks after the Metropolitan Readiness Tests had been- scored by the teachers, 
approximately one month after school started. The third interview was 
conducted in the middle of the school year. Although 28' teachers were inter- 
viewed in the original study, interviews of 27 teachers from the first period 
and 26 from the second and third periods^were available for the present 
study. 

The free response interviews were coded for types of ""causal Inferences. 
A causal inference is a statement which re'f lects a cause aTid effect rela- 
tionship to account for a student^s behavior. A cause and effect relationship 
can be stated as a prediction, an "if . . . then'Tstaiiement, or an explanatory ^ 
description of the student's performance. Each tvpe of inference includes 
,a description of the student^s present or pre^ivcfed performance level and 
a rationale for the performance. Exarppl^ of predicting causal inferences t 
include: 
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"Her work is very neat, she will be a top student." 

"JHe canlt understand simple directions, he'll have to repeat first grade." 
Examples of "if.. .then" inferences include: 

"If' he would settle down, then he would make an excellent student." 

"If she does not make a greater effort, she will do poorly in school." 
Examples of explanatory inferences include: - 

"He is a top student, he knew how to read wft^ he started school." 

^ "She's an average student, very quiet and needs confidence."^ 

' Interviews were initially read to determine the types and frequencies 

I 

of indivicfual inferences. Afver the initial tally of inferences was friade, 
the Teacher Inference Coding Instrument was developed to code the inferences 
(see Appendix). The Teacher Inference Coding Instrument was used to code the 
presence or absence of specific types o'f inferences and the total number 
of inferences in each division of the three categories. Inferences were 
coded by the first author and a representative sample of .the interviews 
were coded for inferences by a second coder to establish r,el iabi I i ty. 
Reliability was determined by the number of agreements divided by the 
number of agreements plus disagreements. Agreement on recognition of an 
inference was quite high, approaching 100^. Intercoder reliability for 
^ specific inferences was satisfactory — 71^. Disagreements largely resul- 

ted from more codes made by the first author rather. than contradictions in 
^^coding. 

The types of causal i nferVices^ coded in the present study were divi- 
ded iWo three categories: Well, Average, and Poorly. Each of these cate- 
' gories describe the conclusions of the teachers' inferences in terms of 
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perceived student performance. Inferences included in the Well category in- 
dicated superior performance in the quality^of the student's work. or a' top 
position in relation to the rest of the class. Inferences in the Average 
category indicated average performance in' the quality of the student's work 
or a middle position in relation to the rest of the class. Inferences inclu- 
ded in the' Poorly category Indicated poor quality of work, low position in 
relation to fhp rest of the class, or prediction of failure. 

There were three divisions within each category. These were Home, 
School, and Personality, Each of these divisions describes the source of 
the inference. Inferences in the Home division are related to the studen,t*s 
home life. The- School division included those inferences related to work 
habit's and school or classroom activities. The inferenQes in the Personality 
division describe the student^s personality and social characteristics. ^ 

• * 

Statistical Analyses 

Distribut/on statistics using the VSTAT computer program of DISTAT 
(Veldman, 19*44) weV^computed to determine the percentage of teachers who 
used each specific inference and the total number of inferences made by th 
teachers in each division. The VSTAT pomputer program of CHIOHI (Veldman, 
1974) was used to comput-e chl^square analyses of the total, number of inferences 
*and the percentage of teachers making orfe or more inferences. The total 
number of inferences were analyzed across categories, across interviews, 
across categories within interviews, across interviews within categories, 
and across sex within each division oVs^ach interview. The percentage 
of teachers making one or more inferences was compared to teachers who made 
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no Inferences within each division for, boys and girls considered together, 
and separate ly. ." 

\ ' . .. 1 ■ . 

, Results 

Total number of inferendes ' ' ^ • 

'CbJ'Square analysis of the total number of i nferences across interviews 
yielded significant results (_g<.0OI) (see Table I). The number of' inferences 
increased as the ye^progressed. The least number of inferences were made 
in the first int$rviev?^eriod and the greatest number of inferences occurred/. 
In the third interview period. 

The chl-square for the total number of inferences In each category also 
was Significant (p < .0010 (see Table I). The greatest .number^ inferences 
were made in the Wei I category^, followed by the Average category. The least 
number of in'Verences were made; in the POorly category. 

Chi-square analysis of the total number of inferences within interviews 
and across categories yielded significant results (jp <^ .05^ 6nly in the' 
second interview set (see Table 2). There were more inferences in the Home,^ 
School, and Personality divisions of the Ave rage^" category than in the same 
divisions in the Well and Poorly categories of the first interview. In the" 
first and third interviews, although not slgnif"ican:<^, Ifhere tended to be more 
inferences in the VteLI category ♦ 

Chi-square analysis of the categories across Interviews did not yjeld 
/significant results although the Well category had a probability value of 
.05 1 6- (see Tabl^ 2). However, all three categories exhibited the same trend: 
as the school year progressed, the number of inferences increased. Consistent 
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increases in the number of inferences occurred in the School division of the 
Well category and the School and Personality divisions of the Poorly, cate- 
go^ry^where there is a definite upward trend in the number of inferences ac?ross 
all three .interviews. The Home and Personal ity, divisions of the Well category 
showed large increases only from the second to third interviews. Increases 
from the first to the second interview occurred in all three divisions of the 
Average categoQ and the Home division of the Poorly category,fol low$d by a 
leveling or slight decrease in the thir(i interview. 

Sex Pi f ferenceg • * - - 

, The only significant difference between girls and boysjn the Well cate- 
gory was in the Personality division of the 'second interview (g.^ .05) '(see 
Table 3). Girls received signi f icantl.y more inferences than boys in the 
Personality division of the second interview. Although the otKer comparisons 
in the Well category were not significant, girls received more inferences 
than boys in nearly all the divisions in the three sets of i ntervi ei>/s. The 
only^ divi^^ipns in which this was not th-e case were the Home and Personality 
divisioj^s in the first "interview s^t, end in these cases the differences were 
'neg I ig ib le. 

There were four d i visions with significant differences between girls 
and boys in the Average category. These divisions wer^ the School and Per-' 
sonality divisions in the second interview (£^,*0I) and the S(jhool and 
Personality divisions in the^t+iird interview .05). In all foLirdivi- 

sions, boys r^eived more inf^^nces than the g i rl s. ^Un I ♦ ke the Well cate- 
gory, the trend did not continue in the divisions where differences were not 
significant. 

■ 18 
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'There were three divisions with signific^t differences between girls 
and boys in the Poorly category. These divisions were the School division 
.(£.^*05)*in the second^ntervi ew and the School division (p^<^.OI) and 
Rersoryality divistoh (p<^ .05) in ,the third interview. In all three divi- 
sions boys received more inferences than girls. There were three other 
divisions which, while not- s ign i f icant , exhibited the same'trend. These were 
the School and Personality d/visions in the first interview and the Per- 
'sonality division in the second Interview. 

Percentage of teachers making inferences 

The pattern of results for the percentage of teachers who made inferences 
'is fairly cons'ustent in all three interviews (see Table 4). There tended -to 
be a greater percentage of teachers who made no inferences in the Home dfvi- 
sion and a greater percentage of teachers who made one or more inferences in 
/ , the School and Personality divisions in all three categories. This pattern 
became' more evident as the school year progressed. 

Th^ results in the first interview followed a consistent pattern; how- 
ever there were exceptions. In the first interview, t^ere was a significantly 
greater percentage of teachers who failed to make inferences in the Home 
division of aM three categories < -05 or less). /The only divisions in - 
which B significantly greater percentage of teachers made one or more in- 
f erences ,were the School and Personality divisions of the Well category 

< .01, £ < .001). The School and Personality divPeions of the Average 
category corresponded to this pattern although the only significant results 
were in the School division, when boys wQre considered separately. The only 
division which followed this pattern in the Poorly category wa§ the School 
Q dlvlsFon for boys an^ this difference w^s not significant. 
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The pattern of results in the second int^iew was more consistent. 
Similar to the first interview, there was a greater percentage of teachers 
making no inferences in the Home division of all three categories. There 
was a sign! f icantly .greater number of teachers who made no inferences in 
the Home division of the Well and Average category for boys and girls con- 
sidered together and separately (£ < .05 or less). The pattern was the same 
in the Poorly category; however, only the results for boys considered separate 
ly v^ere significant (£< .05). A greater percentage of teachers made one 
or more inferences in the School and Personality divisions of all three 
categories. This \j/as true for boys and girls considered both together and 
separately. The levels of significance w.ere at the .05 level or less in all 
the divisions except the School and Personality divisions of the Poorly 
category. Here, the divisions which ^di-d not reach significance were the 
School division for girls considered separately and the Personality division 
for boys and'girls considered t^ether. The only exception to the pattern 
was in the Persona I ity d iv i sioh of. the Poorly category for girls considered 
separately where a greater number of teachers failed to make inferences. 

The pattern of results discussed in the second interview did nibt change 
in-.the third interview. There was ^ti 1 1 a greater percentage of teachers • 
who made no i^fererrces in the Home division in all three categories; however'' 
the differences were significant only i_n the Average and Poorly categories 
Cp <.0I). As in the second interview, there was a greater percentage of 
teachers who made one or more inferences In the School and Personality divi- 
sions in all three categories for boys and girls considered together and 
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separately* The differences were significant at the .05 level or less ^ 
in both divisions of all three categories except* for the Personality 
division of the Poorly category »when girls were considered separately- 

Distribution of types of inferences 

Although many of the inferences made by t^e teachers were uniqu^ 
to each category of students, a number of inferences appeared in all three 
categories ^(see Table 4). The percentage of teachers who made these -in- 
ferences in two or more categories will be presented by divisjons. 

In the Home division, inferences citing parent involvement and a 
broken home (divorce or separatiqn) were in all three categories. Parent 
tnvolvement was cited most frequently in the Average. "category of the second 
interview. A broken home was cited most frequently in the Poorly category 
in the second interview. Inferences citing a lack of help at home, lack — 
of an adequate home background, and adoption of the child were present in 
both the Average and Poorly categories; however all three of these infer- 
ences were cited infrequently (iess than \Q% of the teachers). 

Motivation and improvement on the part of the student wdre the only 
Inferences cited in all three categories of the School division. Both 
inferences were cited most frequently in the Average category of the third 
Interview. There were five types of inferences which were in the Well 
and Average categories. These were kindergarten attendance, high degree 
of activity, quality of Work, in;t-erest in school activities, and liking 
school. Of these five, quality of work was cited most frequently in the 
second arid third interviews of the We4l category. Lil<;ing school was cited 
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mast frequently in the Average category of the. second interview. The 
others were cited infrequently. The types Qf inferences found in the 
Average and Poorly categories included: inattentiveness, lack. of motivation 
no kindergarten attendance, slow (learning), and physical problems. In- 
attenti veness was cited most frequently in the Poorly category of the 
second interview. Lack of motivation was most frequently cHed in the 
Poorly category of the first and third interviews. Slow learning an^ 
physical problems were mentioned most frequently in the third interview of 
the Poorly category.. No kindergarten attendance was n;entioned infrequently 

There were six types of inferences which were common to aJ I three 
categories in the Personality division. These were quiet' well adjust^d, 
needs Adjustment, talks a lot, needs confidence, andjmmature. Quiet was 
mentioned most frequently in the Well category of the thi-rd interview. 
Talks a lot was mentioned most frequently in the Average category of the 
second interview. Immature was mentioned most frequently in the Poorly 
category of the first and second interview. Needs adjustment andjTeeds^__ 
confidence were mentioned infrequently. 

» 1 • Discussion 

The pattern of results' can best be seeri in light of the time of year 
and the context of personal and environmental forces. Personal forces 
in the teachers' inferences can be found in most of the inferences in the 
School and Personality division of the Well^and Average categories. In- 
ferences in the School division which reflect personal forces Include * 
the degree of activity, motivation, qua I ity "of work, interest in school 
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activities, liking school, and improving. Inferences ref lect ing l5ersonal 
forces in the Personality division include quiet, well adjusted, needs 
adjusting, talks a lot, needs confidence, and likes to play* AH of 
these inferences attribute; responsibi I ityi^f^he student* Environmental 
forces predominated in the teachers' inferences classified, i,n the Home 
division of |ll three categories. v Environmental forces also predominated 
inferences in the Poorly category. These included presence or absence ♦ 
of kindergarten, physical problems, specif ic Reading problems, slow (learn 
ing), and inal-tentive in the School division; and mature and immature in 
the Personality division. These inferences attribute responsibility to 
forces^which are beyond the student's control. ^ 

Total number of inferences 



When the total number of inferences made in each interview section are 
Gompa^d, .^there is a significant increase in the number of inferences from 
the first to the third interviews. One possible explanation may be the 
teachers' hesitancy to talk about tljese relationships with a stranger so 
early in the year; It Is alsoS^sible that the teachers are waiting to 
beiyxne better acquainted^wi th their students before niaking inferences about 
them. If this is true and causal inferences are the basis for expectations 
it is likely that first grade teactiers' expectations do not crystalize 
'unti r later In- the year. 

In terms of the tjotal number of .inferences within each interview, the 
only sign i f i cant^f ind I ng occurred in the second interview. -Here, the 
teachers made more inferences about students they perceived as average. 
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Apparently, the teachers found tt easier to^ make inf erences^about 
students they perceived as average four to six weeks after school started. 
This could be due to a greater amount of experience with students per- * 
ceived as average. 'A more plausible explanation may. be due to the teachers 
hesitancy to overestimate or underestimate the students' ^abi i ities early 
in the school- y^ar. 

When the total number of inferences in eac>i category were compared, 
the greatest number of inferences-were made in the Wei I > category . When 
the categories were considered across interviews, significant results 
were found only in the Well category, The^ largest number of inferences 
in the Well category occurred in the third interview* 'When these results 
are taken together with the number of in^fe^ences within each interview, 
it appears that teachers initially make more inferences about students 
they- perceive as average; , however, as the year progresses, their attention 
is increasingly drajvn to>he.top students in the class. 

On the basis of ,these results, it appears that .teachers prefer making 
favorable i nferences , about their students' progress. The students doing 
well would respond more favorably to the teacher's questions and assign- 
ments pleading teachers to expect superior performance in the future. >ln 
addifion to responding favorably, the students pehceived to be doing well 
are^ likely to possess social and personality characteristics such as 
quiet, mature, and neat. .Since the teachers expect superior performance 
in the future, they would be less hesitant to make inferences about these 
students. Students perceived to be doing average and poorly would not 

) 
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possess favorable characteristics to the same degree as students doing 
welL In addition, stutjents doing average or poqriy in school would 
possess characteristics such as physical problems, slow, i natteiVfive, and 
immature which would lead the teachers to expect^^e'-age or poor per- 
formance* Since the teachers expect less than "^p^erior ^perfonpance in 
the-future^ they may be more h'esitant and less willing to mal^e inferences 

m 

J • 

about these students* 

The eleaient of social desirability may also have entered into the 
teachers* i nfer^OiQjps* The teachers may have been making an eiiop^ to 
present'a favorable impression to the interviewer, especially at the be- 
ginning of the year. This may have ppduced some hesitancy in the teachers 
making inferences about students, whose performance was poor. Social desi- 
rability may also have provided some impetus for making inferences about 
students who were doing well. 

Sex differences 
1 

While not all the results are significant, the pattern of results ■\ 
for boys and girls is interesting* The results indicate that teachers 
tended to make more favorable inferences about girls than boys as the 
year progressed. At the beginning of the year, teachers did not appear ^ 
to favor either sex; however as the year progressed, favorable inferences- 



tended to be made about girls and unfaj^orable inferences 'tended to be 



3|/o 

made about boys'. The differences became more pronounced as the teachers 
became better ac?iuainted with their students. 
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Although there was only one significant difference favoring girls" 
in the Well category, several other divisions also favored girls. The 
.Well category, Ncompa red to the other two categori6s, v(as characterized 
by favorable inf^ences. The significant difference was* in the Personality 
division of the second interview. Other divisions, while not significant, 

which followed this^rend were the School division in the first interview, 

/ V 

the'Home and School divisions of the second interview, and all three 
divisions in the third interview. . - % * 

This pattern was rgyersed in the Average and Poorly categories. 
These two categor4e^j^^ej;g^haracter i zed' b unfavorable inferences. In 
the Average category, therelvere four 's i gnpfi cant differences favoring 
boys. These differences were sign! ri^capt in the School and Personality 
divisions of the secondhand thi rd interviews. I n the Poorly -category, 
there were three significant differences favoring boys. These^d i f f erences 
were in the School division of the second interview and the School and 
Personajtify divisions of the third ij^terview. Other diff^ences favoring 
boys in the Poorly category while not significant, Wjefre in the School 
and Personality divisions of the^fh^st intervi^vr'^^d the P^sonality 
division of the second interview 

The differences in I nfj^rences/ffidde^about girls and boys is not sur-^ 
prising. Girls are typ i caM^^^we d more favdrably fhan boys, especially 
in the lower grades^. As^^ result of training at home ar^ N^lilues held in 
the scfiool, ^girls \\ much easier to adjust to school. At home girls 

are raised l^be more docile, sedate, conforming to social expectations, 
and restraining over physical aggression. In the classroom, female 
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values such as obedience, decorum, and control of aggressiveness prevail 
(Ausubel and Robinson, 1969). Girls are more obedient to adults an^ t^nd 
to conform to directives from parents and teachers more readily than 
boys^J>laccoby and jJacJsJ in, 1974). In terms of academic performance, 
girls outperform boys in measures of reading performance in first grade 
(Maccoby, 1966; Ausubel and Rob insofrr^969; Maccoby and Jacklih> 1974) • 
* , It is not surprising that girls receive more approval from teachers than 
boys. 

Percentage of teachers ^who made inferences 

The percentage of teachers who made inferences in each of the divi- 
rlons i I lustrateTVj^he patterns of attribution of r'bsponsi bi I ity to per- 
sonal and environmental forces, 'jThe^teachers tended to attribute respon-, 
sibility to personal forces in all three categories; however, this ten- 
dency decreased somewhat in the Poorly category where attribution of causa! 
:ity to env i^Ronmental forces increased as the year progressed. 

In al l/three categories, a greater percentage of teachers made no 
Inferences Jn the Home 'divisjon.^ The only instances where these results 
were not significant were in the Well cat^gdry in the third interview 
for boys and girls considered together and separatejy a^d [n the Poorly 
category. in the second interview for boys, and girls gohsidered together 
and girls considered separately. In these cases, whii.e not significant, 
"n-he results followed the same trend. . Apparent ly *the teachers are more. 
concerned with events which occur in t^he school. Similar results were 
found/by 13 1 ass- {t^670L^s±!idxin9 factors itn. teacherrs' perceptions of studen-^'s 
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He found teachers to be primarily concerned with behavior which occurs 
i n school . ^ ^ 

Teachers in th,e Welt category tended to attribute responsibility 
to personal forces wfthin the studegt to account for high achievement. 
Large and significant percentages of the teachers consistently made one 
or more inferences in the School and Personality divisions which most 
heavily reflected personal forces. Investigation of individual inferences 
in the Well category lend support to this observation. A number of in- 

^ferences reflecting personal causality in the Well category were men- 
tioned by a sizeat^le percentage of teachers. Quality of work, which 
was in the School division of both the Welt and Average categories was 

'mentioned by a greater percentage of teachers in the Well category. Other 
inferences mentioned frequently by the teachers in the School division 
of the Well category included Improving, independence, and paying atten- 
tion. Inferences in the Personality division mentioned frequently in- 
cluded quiet, well adjusted, welt behaved, and neat appearance. 

Teachers did not totally attribute causality to personal forces 

■* ». .* 

in the Well category. Performance was also attri buted- to environmental 
forces in some inferences. In the School division, attendance in kinder- 
garten and intelligence were frequently mentioned. Maturity was mentioned 
frequently in the Personality division. These inferences reflect posi- 
tive benefits due to environmental forces. 

In the Average category, teachers tended to .attribute causality to 
personal forces; however, the results are not as consistent as in the WeH 
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category. A significantly greater percentage of teachers^ made one of 
more inferences in the School and Personality categoj^iss^^^^— +^^,.^0^ 

* — ' ^* 

and third interviews. This was nofTtie^ase' Kn the f i rsl^^ ' 
where. there was a significantly greater percentage-'^l^ feachers who made 
one or more inferences^ji»+^n the School division for boys considered 
separate ly . 

The significant results in the second interview injjicate that the 
teachers are becoming more sensitive to both the school\and personality ^ 
characteristics of their students as they become more acquainted with them. 
After four to six weeks, the teachers will have learned more about their . 
students. As a result, they would be more likely to make inferences 
based on both school and personality characteristics- The results of the ^ 
third interview add support to this conclusion. The third interview was 
conducted in the middle of the school year. By this time, th^^ teachers 
had time to become well acquainted with their students. With increased 
familiarity, the teachers would be likely to make inferences based on both 
school and personaJity characteristics. 

In terms of personal and environmental forces, the teachers tended 
to base their inferences more heavily on personal forces. In the School 
division, inferences mentioned .frequently reflecting personal forces in- , 
eluded motivated, does good work, and improving. The only frequently 
mentioned inference reflecting environmental forces was physical problems 
in. the School division. This inference was not mentioned in the Well 
category. Unlike the .inferences reflecting environmental forces in the 
Well categoVy, physical problems indicate detrimental effects due to 
environmentar f9rces. In the Personality division, the only infererces 
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mentioned frequently were quiet and we I 
ted personal forces within the student. 

Although the tesGhejrs in the Poorly category attri buted^ causa I i ty . 
to personal forces, fhex>^ evrgence of increased attribution of causal 
ity to environmental forces. The^ percentage of tea (!:her:s_ making one or 
more inferences also increased as the year progressed. Unlike theSchop| 
and Personality division of the Wei I and Average .categories, many of the 
inferences mentioned frequently in these divisions of the Poo'riy cate- 
gory reflect environmental forces. In ^these, di vi s ions, there were ao in- 
stances in the first interview and only three instances in the second 
interview where a significantly greater percentage of teaqhers made' one 
or m>re inferences. This may be due to hes'tancy on the part of the 
teachers to make inferences of failure early in the year. In the_jiy;^<t\^ 
interview*, condtjcted in the middle of the school ye^^^^^^-l^ffere were large 
and si^nifhcant percentages of feachejis^-^fffi^^ one more inferences. 
By* this time, the teacheps-^tS^amp 1 e time to become acqua'inted with their 
students and fo^fnimpressions of them. Inferences mentioned frequently 
in "fhe third interview ref lecti ng^persQna I forces were ♦poor work, not 
learning^to read, improving, and lacks motivation. Only one of these 
inferences, im^rov^ing, vas posi,tive in nature. Frequently mentioned i n- 
ferences' ref lecting'^vi ronmerital forces were slow, physical problems, 
an^ inattentive. . - 

Some support for the teachers^ tendency to attribute causality to 
environmental forces for poor performance come s^ from Beckman (1973). S,he 
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led pairs of teachers and observers believe the teachers were parti- 
cipating in a' series of three teach i ng tasks* The teachers were instruc- 
ted to teach a fictitious student behind a one-way mirror. She then 
manipulated the ''student's" performance. Nearly all of the teachers who 
were told that the student's performance was low in all three t^sks did 
npt take responsibility for the child's performance and instead attri- 
buted causality to the environment. When performance decreased from the 
f I rst ^to* t>ie third task, tf\e teachers equa I ly 'accepted responsibility 
and placed responsibility on the environment.* However, few teachers cited 
personal forces of >he student, Brandt, Hayd^n, and-BrqpJr)y CI975) Q^- 
tained similar results using'a paradigm resembling Beckman's (1973). In 
the Brandt, et aL (1975) study, there also was one teacher and one 
fictitious student; however, there was no observer. They found that the 
teachers of successful "students" accepted more credit for success than 
the teachers ot unsuccessful "studertts." 



In the present' study, the teachers tended not to take either credit 

1 ™ » • /• -.^ 

or blame for thei^r *students ' performance. There was an increase in attri- 

\ . , 

^ution of causal itV-to-^ envi ronmenta I forces in the Poorly category; how- 
ever there was stiil a tendency to also cite personal forces of the student. 
* Differences in the setting for each study may account for the discre- 
pan<sy between results. Both Beckman (1973) and Brandt, et al. (1975) used 
a fictitious student in a laboratory setting. The present study was con- 
ducted using interviews of teachers in realistic settings where a face- 
to-face Interaction can take place. In the classroom, the teacher may be ■ 
more inclined to credit the student when she has had a chance'to interact 
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with him. Likewise, if a student is failing, the teache^^<^ay not be 
as I'ikely td'blame the student when he is failing.. 

Ames (1975) found similar results when the teachers were able to 
interact with their students. Each subject' was instructed to teach a 
'Short lesson to a student (confederate) in a laboratory setting. Al- 
though his'study was conducted in a laboratory, each teacher was able to 
interact'with the student. The teachers Lb his study credited the student 
for success and they accepted responsibility for his failure. The in- 
teraction between the student and teacher in the Ames (1975) study may 
account for the teachers not bhaming the unsuccessful students for*their 

performance. The results of the present study indicate that in the c lass- 
ie 

room, the teachers refrain not only f ran blaming the students, but also 
from crediting themselves when their S'tudents are successful. 

Conclusions 



The present study sought to determine the types of causal inferences 
made by first grade teacher;s. In terms of personal and environmental forces 
teachers tended to make Inferences reflecting personal causality for stu- 
dents perceived as doing wel I or averrage. Causah fnferences for students ^ 
perceived to be doing poorly in school also reflected personal causal ilfy; 
however, as the year progressed, causality was increasingly attributed ^ 

* * 

to environmental forces. 

The first grade teachers In this study preferred attributing success 
to personal forces within the child and attributing failure to environmental 
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forces. They did not tend to take either credit or blame for their 
students' performance. If a student was doing well or at least average, 
the teacher credited the performance to the student^s own abilities 
rather than to forces which were bey^^nd the students control. If a 
stotient was doing poorly, the teacher tended *to blame poor performance 
on forces which wep beyond the student* s control, holding ^im less 
responsible for his performance in school. The tendency to cite environ- 
mental forces more frequently in the Poorly category indicated^ the teachers 
were willing to give credit to, the student^s- abi I ities when he does well, 
,or average and not blame him when his performance is poor. 

The pattern of causal inferences i nd icates that first grade teachers* 
expectations differentially reflect personal and env i rpnmenta I forces. ^ 
Expectations of students who are doing well or average in school will re- 
flect personal forces^'more heavi ly,whi le expectations of students whose 
performance is poo^will.be basea more on environmental forces.^ If a. 
teacher expects a student to do well or average in fJrst grade, these 
expectations will be I5a£ed on qha^<2^teri sties which the teacher believes 
the student can control. Expectations of students ^ose performance is 
poor wi I I be based more heavily on f actors'which are beyond the student's 
control. 

The time of year may also be Important in the formation of the tea- ^ 
cherts expectations in first grade. Based on the number of causal in- 
ferences m^e at each point during the year^/^^xpectatlons of academic 



performance may not crystalize until later in the year, especially for 
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average or pcx)rj students. This may be due' to the teachers' readiness 
to recognize superior performance and a hesitancy to label a student aps 
average or poor. As the year progresses^ the teacher's initial inferences 
will either be confirmed or disproved. If confirmed^ these inferences are 
reinforced and manifested as expectations. If disproved, depending on' 
the teacher, these inferences will be revised or rat ional i zed. If the 
teacher's perceptions of her students are flexible, she wiM revise her . 
inferences to more accurately reflect realiT^ and as a result her expec- 
tations will change. If her perceptions are rigid, she wi I L either dis- 
regaVd errors in her inferences or look foV justification elsewhere, re- 
suiting in stereotypical expect-at-lons. , 
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P 




1. 
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• 3 


H 


40 


.00 


- 31.00, 


31.00 




10.00 


30. 'OO 


31.00 


S 


. 183 


.00 


172.00 


165.00 


S 


53.00 


121". 00 


165.00 


P 


1131 


.00 


100,00 


' 94.00 
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49.00 


67.00 


94.00 
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TABLE 3 

SEX DIFFERENCES IN EACH DIVI§iaS 

Well A\rertge Poorly 

M-F ' M-F ; M-P 

IH ^.8089- N»18 IH £=1.00 N«21 IH £»l/00 N*10 

M F M F F ^ 

10.00 8.00 11.00 iO. 00 5.00 5.00 

IS £=.3865 N=},31 IS £=.7340 N=78 IS £=.4152 K=53 

M *F M F M F 

60.00 71.00 37-00 41.00 30.00 23.00 

IP £»1.00 N«113 ' IP £=.7008 N=60^ IP £=.1495 Nf49 

> M F ^ M F M F 

' 57.00 56.00 32.00 28.00/ 30.00 19.00 

2H £=.3336 N«17 2H £=.854^0 ^2 2H £=.3645 Nf30 

M F M F W 

6.00 11.00 * 17.00 15.00 12.00 18.00 

2S £=.1813 N=164 2S £=.0079 N=183 2S £=.0275 N«121^ 

) M F **MF ,*MF 

73.00' 91.00 ^ IIO.DO 73.00 73.00.48.00 

^2P £x.0268 N»110 * 2P £=.0056 N=87 2P^^£=.4706 N»67 

* M F ** M F M . F ^ 

43 00 67.00 57.00 30.00 * 37.00 30.00 

* 3H £=.2678 N«40 3H-£=.2S11 N=31 3H £=1.00/N=31 

m'f .M-F -^mf-^ 

16.00 24.00 12.00 19.00 < 15.00 16.00 ^ 

3S £=.3014 .N»l«r3 ' 3S £=.0256 N»172 3S £=.00S2 N»165^ 

M F " • " P ■ ** M F. L 

84.00 99.00 1.01.00 71.00 100.00 65.00 

' f * , 

3P £=.4919 N»131 3P ^ .Wl ."^"^^ 3P^£=.p473 N[=94'' 

M F " • M F ' : \ 

^ 61.00 70. 00* , 57.00 37.00 57.00 37.00 



J * £ < .05 
i •* 

£ < .01 
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Teacher I nf erence Cod i ng Instrument 



The leacher I nference^Qod i ng Instrument is designed to record in-* 
ferences made by teachers regarding their students' academic performance. 
Ah inference is a statement made by the ^P^acher which reflects a cause and 
effect relationship. The conclusions of the teach'ers' inferences are re- 
presented by the three categories of inierences; Wei I » Average ^ and 
Poor I y >^"^ach of these categories refer to the studenra* academic perfor- 
mance. Within each category, there are three divisions; Home , School , 

'^^nd Persona lity . Each division contains various types of premises which 
share a common source. For ei<ample if -a premise is related to the student* 

.home I ife, it is included in the Home division. - ^ 

Only students who are not repeating f Prst^gr^aclg^ are coded foe the 
presence or absence of causal inferences. Inferences concerning repeating 

^"-sdujderrf^^ not included. Non-repeating students are identified by the ^ 
presence of a three digit identif i ca1^n number by their names. Repeating 
students can be identified by the absence of a three digit identification 
number by their names. 

Each. coding sheet is designed to be used for one teacher in one set 
of interviews. The teacher's number Is to be entered in the space labeled 
Teacher no. on the right hand side of the p^ge. The set number, indicatinc 
which interview set is being coded, is to be entered in the space labeled 
Set no . on the right hand side of the page, next to Teacher no . 

To record an inference, a check mark should be placed in tha^appro- 
priate row to describe the type of inference made by the teacher. If the 
inference is made about a boy, the check shouTd be placed in the column 
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labeled M. If the inference is made about a girl, the column labeled 
should be checked. The purpo^a-of these columns is to indicate th^ 
presence or absence of a listed inference. . * ^ 

At the end of each division, tt^ere is^a row labeled Total no. of - 
inferences . This row is used .to in^dic^te the total numb-er of inferences 
mentioned by the teacher which are applicable to each division. The total 
number of inferences includes .the total number of times the teachpr men- 
tioned inferences listed in th^ division plus t^he total number of infer^ 
enCes which apply to the division but are not listed on the coding sheet. 
The total number of inferences* in the division made a^Out boys is listed 
in the column labeled M^and the total number of i nf erences' in the divis/forTA 
.made about girls are listed ia tf^e column labeled A description of 
each of ¥he types of inferences -and when each should be coded is given 
below. 



The Wei I Category * * . 

An inference is inclu^ded in the We I I category if the conclusion of . 
the infer'ferlte indicates a superior performance. A superior performance^ 
can be indicated in one of two ways: in the quality of the student's work 
and the student's, position in relation to the rest of th^ class. Superior 
quality of the student's v/ork will be indicated by phrases such as^'doing 
we 1 1 "doing very 'we II," "will do qiHite we I I ," "will do very wel I ," v^i I I . 
do^a-^^ jbb," "wj 1 1 do a very good. job," "doing excel lent work," "top 
score on 'the readiness test/" or "will be sent to the split class. The 
split class is a Qlass^ for advanced student3. Superior performance in 
terras of a student's poslf'fion in relation to the rest of the class will 



be indicated by phrases such as "good student/* "excellent student," 

^'top of the class," "one of the better students," "in the top (reading) 

group," "in the upper (reading) group," "will be in the top (reading) 

igroup," "will be a top student," "may'be the best," or "will be first on 

the achievement test." 

Within the Wei I category, there are three divisions. These are 

Home , School, and Personality. Each of these divisions indicate the 
T 

source of the inferences. For example, if a teacher says a student will 
do wel I because the parents give a lot of help at home^ this inference 
would be coded i n the Home d iv i s ion . The Home d ivision inc I udes those 
inferences which are related to the student's home life. The Schoo I 
division includes those inferences which are related to work habits and 
school or classroom activities. The inferences in the Personal ity divi- 
s ion-^descr i'be the student's personality and social characteristics. 

Within the Home division of the Wel I category, there are five types 
of inferences whigh are related to the student*s home life. They are 
described below. 

1. Parents involved - This inference indicates that the parents are 
taking an acti\^part in the student ' s educa t ion by he I p i ng the ch \ 
at home. Phrases such as "parents back the school," "parents are 
interested,*" or "parents help at home" would be coded as Parents 

i nvol ved . • 

2. Home problems - As the phrase suggests, this pftrase indicates there 
are problems at home, i nc lud i ng emotional problems. .This does not 
include inferences describing a broken home, a divorce, or the parents 

separating. Phrases such as "home problems," "problems at home," 
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"emotional problems at home or "has had a sad home life" would 
be coded as Home problems . . \^ 

3. Broken home - This phrase indicates that the parents have been di- 
vorced or separated. 

4. Taught si bl inq - fhis inference is to be coded if the teacher mentions 
that she taught the student^s older brother and/or sister or compares 
the student to an older sibling. 

5. Good background - Ttjis inference Indicates that the student has a good 
home background. Phrases such as "good home background," "good 
training at home," and "good family background" would be coded'as Good 
background . 

The Schoo 1 division of the Wei I category contains elght^'een inferences 
which are related to work habits and school or classroom activities. They 
are described below. 

Was in K - This inference is coded if the teacher mentions that the 

student attended kindergarten. 

2, Active - This inference Is coded If the teacher mentions that the 
Chi Id is active. 

3, Motivated - This inference Indicates that the teacher feel's that the 
student has motivation. Phrases such as "tries," "tries hard," 
"applies h Im/hersel f ," "wants to do well," "wants to succeed," "eager," 
or "motivated" would be coded as Motivated . 

4, Does good work This inference is coded when the teacher mentions, 
with detail, that the student is doing work which she feels is of 
superior quality. Phrases such as "good worker," "can do anything 
asfted of him," "reads well," "wr i teS^^-vel I ," and "draws well" would be 
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coded here. 

4 

I nterested - This inference is to be coded when the teacher describes 
the student as "interested." 

t 

Likes school - This inference ioidicates that the student enjoys school. 
Phrases including "enthusiastic," "enthusiastic about schooj^" and ^ 
"likes school" would be coded here. 

» 

Improving - This inference indicates that the student has improved. 
Phrases such as "has improved," "i reproving," "has shown improvement," 
"learning to read," or "has moved to the top group" would be coded 
as Improv i nq . 

. Intel I iqent - This inference is coded when the teacher describes a 
student with phrases such as "bright," "smart," "has ability,"^or 
"intel I \qen\.'f 

I ndependent - This inference is coded when the teacher describes the 
student as *M ndependent , " or "bard I y heeds directions." 
Pays attention - As the phrase indica'"tes, this inference describes 
the student who pays attention to the teacher. In addition to "pays 
attention," phrases such as "follows directions," "attentive," "alert," 
"listens," and "aware" would also be coded here.^ 

Helps others - This inference describe^ the student who helps the other 
students in the room. 

Part ic ipates - This phrase describes the student who participates in 
any of the classroom activities. Phrases such as "participates," 
"responds to questions," and "contributes a lot" would be coded here. 
Pride in work - This inference should be coded if the teacher uses 
phrases such as "takes pride in his/her work." 
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14. A 1 1 around student - This inference is to be coded if the teacher uses 

' the description "all around student." . ^ 

'5. T expects we Ul - This Inference is coded if the teacher states that 
she expects the student to do well. 

16. Commu n Tcates ^ Th i s inference Is coded if the teacher descriT)es the 
student as possessing the ability to communicate. 

17. Good vocabulary -This inference is coded when the teacher states 
that the student possesses a good vocabulary. 

18. Good coordination - This Inference is coded if the student is des- 
^ cribed as possessing good motor coordination. 

Within the Personal ity division of the WelJ_ category, there are 16 
types of inferences which describe the child's personality or social charac 
terlstlcs. They are described below; 

1, Quiet - This inference is coded if the teacher describes the student 
as ^'quiet/' "shy," "t^mid," or "withdrawn." 

2, ^ ^i^ell adjusted - This inference Indicates t,hat the student has adjusted 

io school. Phrases such as "well adjusted," "has become adjusted," 
"happy," and "gets along with others" would be coded here. 

3. Needs to adj'ust - This inference describes the student who, in the 
teacher's estimation, has not yet adjusted to school. Phrases sueh 
as "doesn't get along with others," and "has not adjusted to school," 
as well as "needs to adjust" would be coded here. 

4. Talks a lot - As this inference Indicates, the student is described 
as one who talks a lot. Phrases such as "talks," "talks too much," 
as we I I as "talks a lot" would be coded here. 

} 
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5. Needs conf idence - This inference is coded if the teacher states 

that the student needs confidence or lacks confidence. 
> 

6. Immature ~ This inference is coded if' the teacher states that the- 
student is immature. 

7. Mature - This inference is coded if the teacher states that the 
student is mature. 

^* Sweet - This inference is coded if the teacher uses phrases such as 
"has n ice manners, " "nice'd isposition," "polite," and "nice" as 
we II as "sweet. " , * ' 

9. Outgoing ~ This inference is coded if the teacher uses phrases such 

as "outgoing," or "friendly." 
10. Inf luential - This inference is coded if the teacher uses phrases such 

as i nf I uent ia I , " "will be a leader," or "is a leader." 
IL Wei h behaved - As the phrase indicates, this inference describes a 
' student who is well behaved. In addition to "well behaved," phrases 
such as "good behavior," "doesn't gWe the teacher trouble," and 
"doesr|'t cause a disturbance" are coded here. 
12. Aggress i ve - This inference is coded if the teacher describes the 
student as "aggressive." ^ , 

' 15. Neat appearance - This inference is coded if the teacher comments 

favorably on the student's appearance using phrases such as "neat," 
"attractive," or "dresses well." 
14. Li kes to p lay - This inference is coded if the teacher uses phrases 
such as "plays," "would rather play," and "plays a lot," as well as 
"I ikes to pray." 
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The Poorly category cc>Qta I ns 'the same three divisjork as the Wei 



V \ * ' Vv \ ' ' 

and Averggo categories: Home , S^tioo I , an^ vRprsona I 1 ty ^ TfW def i n i t ions 

.of the^di visions in the Poorly category^-^he i^tentical to theXwel l.'and . 



✓^raqe Vateqor ies. Many of ft^e inferences in t^ >^rly eatery ha\^e 



definiti^N6 which are identical 1^^ -i nf eVences' i n the WeM 3?fd C4y^raq^ 




Ttiese will" be noted J n ttre inferences listed belowT'^"-^?^ 



isionof the . Poorly category, cdnta i ns seven inferences whi( 



are. related .to tH^^tudent's home. They are descr i'bed below. > 

1,^ Parents rf#Ql ved^^ ^See Parents involved ,--p/ 3.^ ' 

*?• Overprotected - This iHer'ence fs coded iV. the' teacher, descr ibes>t^Te • 

student with phrases such as '^.babied at*h©me," and^ "^p6 1 le^^as ^well 

, as "ov<5rprotected." ' ^ ' . * - - 

'3. Broken home - See Broken home , p. 4. ' 

<» » * " . 

4- Lacks help- at hc«ie - See L&cVs help at home , p. 9. * N 

5. Lacks background - See Lacks background , p. 9.. 

6. Parents not cooperating - This inference is coded if the teach^ states 
that the parents are not cooperating with the school or ignoring re- 
commendations made by the teacher or the scho ol • 

7. Adopted - See Adopted , p. 9. . 

^ The School division of the Poorly category co\ains nine inferences ♦ 
which are related to the stu.dent's work habits and school or clas'sriorri ac- 

Ik ^ 1 

tivities. They. are described below. 
I'; Slow - See S low , p.^ 10. v 

2. Not learning to read - This inf^<ence is coded if the teacher .stafes' 
that the student has not yet learned 'to read. ' . * ■ 
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d'r//1§ions mcJicates the source of the inference.'' The names and defini- 

7 • 

ions of the divisions described in the We I I category are identical for 
the Average category. " Many of the inferences in the Average category have 
definitions which are identical to inferences 1 n fhq Wei I category. These 
will &e noted in the inferences listed beloy/. ' ^ ^ ^ 

The Home division of the Average category contains eight inferences 
which are related to the student^s home life. They are described below. 

1 . Parents involved - See Parents invo Ived , p . 3. 

2. Home problems - See Home problems , p. 3. 

3. Broken home - See Broken home , p. 4. 

4. Lacks hel p at home - This inference describes the student who is not 
receiving help at home. Phrases such as "no one at home to help" and 
"lacks help at home" are coded here. 

5. Lacks background - This inference describes the student who the teacher 
feels lacks the home background necessary for first grade. Phrases 
such as "lacks background at home/\and 'Macks training at home^* 
as weU as "lacks background" are coded here. 

6. Smart sib I Ings - This inference is coded when the teacher compares a 
student with a sibling using phrases such as "her brother was smart" 
and "his sister was smart." ^ 

7. Adopted - This inference is coded if the teacher states that the stu- ' 
dent is adopted or not living with his/her natural parents. 

8. Parents not around - This inference is^coded if 'the teacher states that 
the student' s \parents do not spend time with the child because of work 
schedules or extenuating circumstances such as "the father is in 
Viet Nam." 
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\ The School division of the Average category contains eighteen in- 
fer*^T^^e5^''wJfi to th^ student^s work habits and school or 

classroom activities. They are ^^s^l^&ed bej 
' • Was in K - See Was i n K , p. 4. 

2. Act! ve - See Act ive , p. 4. 

3. Moti vated - See Mot i vated , p. 4. 

4. Does good work - See Does good work , p. 4. 

5. I nterested - See Interested , pT* 5.*- 

6. Likes school - See Lik6s schoof , p. 5. . 

7. Improving - The only difference in definition between this inference 
and Improving on p. 5 i a that the "has moved to middle group" would be 
coded here instead of "has moved to top group." 

8. I nattent i ve - This inference describes the student who does not pay 
attention during class. Phrases such as "doesn't follow directions/' 
"doesn't pay attention," "short attention span," and "doesn't concen- 
trate" as well as "inattentive" would be coded here. 

9. Lacks motivation - As the' i nf erence states, this inference descries 
the student who* is not motivated to do school work. Phrases such as 
"needs motivation," "needs to be pushed," "doesn't want to do the work, 
"doesn't care," and "doesn't try" as well as "lacks motivation" would 
be coded here. 

'0- No K - This inference is coded if the teacher states that the student 

did not atten5l/K i ndergarten . 
''• S low - This inference is coded if the student is described as lacking 

abil ity to do better. Phrases such as "slow" and "lacks abll ity to do 

better" would be coded here. 
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12. Physical problems - This inference is coded if the teacher associates 
a physical problem with the stucJent. f^hysical problems inc 1 ude' des- 
criptions such as speech impediment, brain damage,^ or 'frequently ill. 

13. Work not neat - This inference'is coded if the teacher described the 
"studief^f work as "not neat," "not neat enough," or "rnessy." 

14. Didn't score as high as T tbought - Th1 s^fif eran^a j^Spi:^ if the 
teacher states that she expected the student to score higher than he/ 
she did. 

L5»_„^^ Fin i shes work - This inference descr i bes^ the student who finishes his 
r i 

work assignments. In addition to "finishes work/' phrases such as 
"completes the work on time," or "finishes the work promptly" would 
be coded here. j ^ « 

16. Hasn't shown progress - This inference is coded ii the tea'Cher states 
that the student ha^ not demonstrated progress in school. 

17. Specific reading problems - This inference is coded if the teacher men 
tions specific readi'ng problems such as "doesn't have phonics skills," 
or "doesn't know the alphabet-" 

18. Lacks vocabu lary - This inference is coded if the teacher states that 
the student lacks the vocabulary to do better work. 

The Personality division of the Average category contains eight in- 
ferences which describe the chi Id ^s personal ity or social characteristics. 
They ^re described below. 
'I • Qu iet See Qu iet , p. 6. 
2. Wei I adjusted - See Wei I ad justed , p. 6. 
5. Needs to adjust - See Nfeeds to adj'ust , 'p. 6. 
4. Tal ks a lot - See Talksalot, p. 6. 
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5. Needs conf idence - In addition to >fcie' def i n it iOn> for Needs conf idence 
on p. 1, phrases such as 'Mackfed confidertee In the top^group*' would 

V 

be coded here. . . . "^^^ , "* 

6 . i jmmoture. t See Immature , p . 7 . , , 

7. Ga i n'i nq poW idence - Thi^ inference Is coded if the teacher^ states 
that the student is gaining confidence or has gained cohfixjence. 

' • 

8. Hasn^t found sel f - This inference coded if the teacher* .states that. 
^ . - ... * 

the student has not found him/herself or does n<$>f knoiJ^ *"vyhat schoo^ \^ 
a\ I ab9ut/'' ^ - ^ * ^ 

* p • * * 

The Poor ly >C^teq6ry , " . ' ' . \ ^ \ ^ 

An inference is included in the Poorly category i.f tha outcome of the 
inference indicates a poor performance. Poor performance can be indicated 
in one of three ways: predi1:tion of failure, the student's position in 
relation to the rest of the class, and the quality of his work. Phrases 
which predict failure include "the student will fail^" yw<IM^ have to re- 
peat f'irst grade/* "wi Mohave difficulties doir\g first grade work," "not 
ready for first grade/' and "won't make second grade." Descriptions of 
the student's position in relation to the rest of the class include "in 
the bottom group," "in the low group," "moved from the middle to the I^Dw^est 
group," "at the bottom of the class," "far behind the rN^st,^' and "slow^^r 
than the rest." Phrases describing the quaMty of tho student's work 
include "having difficulty academically," "low score," ''score D (or E)* 
on the readiness test,'^ "will a low achiever," and "in the special • 
reading class." 
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^ Tho Poorly category cbAt^ns 'the three divisjork as the We 1 1 

and JWerqqo categories: Home , $;?^ool , any ^^^ i ity , Tft^ definition: 

^ .of th^ divisions in the PoQTly cateqor>'»4re i'^ntical to the Vwel I /and . 
^ , Average Categories. Many of ft^ inferences in i^ >6)pN cateWcy ha\/e 
def initi^^' which are identical t^^ inferences' in the wlt^a^tf^^^ 




Ttiese wi 1 1 ' be no,tedJn the inferences listed below 




The'- -N(jm6^ %i sion of the, Poorly category. cc3nta ins seven ir>ference5 whi( 
are, related .to tff^^tudent ' s home. They are descr i'bed below. ^ 



'3. 
4. 



Lacks help- at hd^e - See L^cVs help at home , p. 9 



Parents rrf^ I veJ N.-^ee Parents i nvol ved .' 5. ' ' * 

Overprotected - This iiHerence' i^s coded i>. the' teacher descr i bes vtKe • 
sfudent with phrases such as^".babied at*home,"^an(l; "^poi lecj'^as 'wel I 
as "ov(5r protected, " ' ^ ' . ^ - 

Broken home - See Broken home , p. 4. ' 

5. Lacks background - See Lacks background , p. 9. ^ 

6- Parents not cooperating - This inference is coded if the teachef states 
that the parents are not cooperating with the school or ignoring re- 

commendations made by the teacher or the scho ol . 

■' ^ > 

7. Adopted - See Adopted , p. 9. 

V » 

, The School division of the Poorly category co\ains nine inferences ^ 
which are related to the ^tu.dent's work habits and s\ho6l or clas'sr6ofri ac- 
. tivities. They, are described below. ^ . 

' . X' ' ' ' . . 

I': Slow - See S low , p. 10. \. - * ^ , 

2. Not learning to read - This inf^r:^nce is coded If the teacher .states 
that the student has not yet learned to read. , " • 
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3. Motivated - See Motivated , p. 4. 

^. Wor;k i s poor - This inference indicates that the teacher feels the 
student-* S' wo^k in class is poor. Phrases such as "doesn't do the 
' work,|%'"cloesn*t complete the work,,'* "poor reader," and "can't inter- 
' . pret pictures" as welTas "work.is poor" would be cod.ed here. 

5. ' ?hysicaf problems - ^See Physica I problems , p. I I . >.■ , * 

> 

6. * Improv iriq - The or>ly (i i f f erence* i n definition betyeen this inference 

'and Improv i ng on p.- 5 is. that this inferetice does not include phrases 



which refer to- promotioos in group status. 
7.. • lnatter^,4ve - See inattentive , p.* 10. 




*&'. Lacks *mot i vat ioD - See |.acks motivation , p.* 10^ 
9. * No K See No K ', p. 10. 

The Personality division of the poorly category contains eleven in- 
ferences which are related to the student's personaJ ity or social charac- 
teristics. They are described below. ^ 

Qu iet - See Ou iet , p. 6. 
^2. We I I ad justed - See WeLI adjusted , p. 6. 
5. I^eeds to adjust - See Needs to -adjust , p. 

■ - '--V . ■ • ■ ■ 

4. Ta 1 Kr'a^t44^ ^n, See Talks a lot , p. 6. 

5. Ne'^eds \conf idence - See Needs confidence , p. 7. ^ ' 

6. " Immature. - See Immature , p.'7. ^ , \ , . , 

7. Poor c6ndu^is;t - This inference describes the student who, in the teacher' 
^ estimatioh is a behavior problem. Phrases such as "gets in trouble," 

"d i so i p 1 i ne pTobLems," and "troub I e. ma ker" as^welj as "poor conduct," 
^fid "behavior ^problems" would be coded herfe. 
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L i kes to play - See L i kes to play p . 7 

Hagn^t settled down This inference is coded, if the'teacher states 
that the student has* not settled down or needs to settle down. 
Stubborn ~ This inference is coded if the teacher' describes the 
Vtudeat as stuboorn. ' / ' 

Needs affection - This inference is coded if the teacher states that 
the student' needs or demands affection from the teacher. 



